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PREFACE 



Since the publication of North Haven r s Curriculum in Written Expression 
in 1964, the need for a new curriculum incorporating all phases of the English 
program — not just written expression — has become more and more apparent. Like 
most academic subjects, the face of English has beer changing dramatically in 
recent years, enough so that the term ” the new English^ has come into fairly 
common use. What th» final shape of the new English will be is as yet uncertain, 
but the unmistakable trends point to the need attitudes, new energies, 

new techniques and goals. 

The following curriculum guide in English K-12 is the result of t*o years 
of intensive work by a committee of teachers representing every school in the 
North Haver school systeu. It incorporates mucll of the repeat thinking in fha 
field and leaves the way open for even newer developments just on the horizon. 

As such it does not replace the earlier Curriculum in Wr it ten Expression but 
builds on it, borrows from it, and goes well beyond it. We expect, even hope, 
that this guide will need constant updating; and we can foresee the need for 
intensive revision in the near future to reflect the changing discoveries of 
the scholars and the changing needs of our students, 

We wish to extend special thanks to Jhmea Gardner of Trinity College and 
Elizabeth Hahn of Southern Connecticut State College, for their most welcome 
help and encouragement during the preparation of this guide. 

Members of the Curriculum Committee 

Judith Barboni, Center School 
Julia Benedict, Montowese School 
Margaret Bente, Mill Road School 
William Cieslukowski , Green Acres School 
William Clark, Senior High School 
Judith DeRosa, Mill Road School 
Anne Gaetano, Junior High School 
Phyllis Freedman, Junior High School 
Grace Gardner, Ridge Road School 
Robert Guidone, Village Street School 
Bertine Johnson, Kidge Road School 
Peter Mongillo, Village Street School 
Ellen Schattan, Mill Road School 
Celeste Stocking, Temple Street School 
Irene Wronski, Montowese School 
Jean Manna, Mill Road School, Chairman 
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A PxELOSOlliY 



Man exists as a unique individual. The very fact of his unique 
being presumes certain questions about the moaning and worth of his being, 
then, lies bohind all ether questions* Everyone raises this question when 
he considers such matters os loneliness, suffering sin, death, tragedy, evil, 
and when he seeks joy, happiness, comfort, love, beauty, goodness* These 
concerns are absolutes in that they enter into all men's lives, consciously 
or unconsciously, rationally or irrationally, no matter what the IQ or 
socio-economic background. In this respect, then, all men are created equal) 
all men share in these fundamental experiences* 

The ultimate concern of oducation especially in a democracy, should 
be to make available to every individual, in terms that he can grasp at 
hio level, the question of tho moaning of being* As the Harvard Report of 
1045 stated* 

The educational process falls short of its ideal unless it includes 
at each stage of maturity seme continuing contact with liberal and 
humane studies* There is nothing new in such educational goals) 
what is new in this century in tho United States is thoir application 
to a system of universal education* General education will perforce 
deal mainly with preparation for life in the broad pease of complo tenoss 
as a human being, rather than in the narrower sense of competence in 
a particular lot* 

Ail other goals-social, utilitarian, technological, vocational - are secondary) 
Indeed, they make no sense it a man has not struggled with tho basic meanings 
and values of his humanness* 

A democratic society has the faith that the individual can, with guidance, 
struggle with the basic meanings aad values of his humanness) in foot he must 
mako that effort if he is truly to bo human and to be an individual* In this 
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respect we must not, at any stage in the student's development; underestimate 
or distrust his capacity to think, to care r to lea r n to handle the complexities 
of human experience. x 

However, the truth which we as humans seek, can never be fully known e It 
is something for which we must constantly search by means of free and responsible 
inquiry. The American way was not designed to impose truth; nor, on the other 
hand, was it designed to ignore the enigmas involved in the search for truth. A 
democracy never is; it is always becoming. Ics grawth is necessarily based upon 
that search for truth than can go only with enlightened speculation and intelligent 
controversy about all areas of human experience. Part of the role of the public 
school is to encourage all its students to that search by challenging any retreat in 
banalities which offend few and stimulate none, by developing in each individual 
the intellectual maturity necessary for intelligent speculation, by fostering a 
human sensitivity and empathy for all aspects of the human condition* Public 
education must equip the individual to search into the corners of the deepest 
human concerns. As Whitehead has put it, "There is only one subject matter for 
education and that, is Life in all its raani festations . M 

Each discipline in the curriculum can open up a new way of thinking, can 
offer a deeper insight into "Life in all its manifestations." Biglish is 
perhaps the broadest discipline in this respect. An English teacher is first 
and last a teacher of language, a teacher of reading and writing. Tie air of 
the English teacher is to enlighten individuals about the capacities and the 
insufficiencies of language* But the capacities and insufficiencies of language 
are wortn knowing only when they are relevant to the question of the meaning of 
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being, either directly or indirectly, when they contribute to one's understanding 
of life in all its manifestations. Literature is a reflection of human experience 
organized to suggest some vision, some insight, seme meaning, out of the disparate 
terms of life as it is actually l^ved; and it does so in an immediate and dramatic 
way. A student should be reading in such a way that he experiences that drama, at 
first by a simple, visceral encounter, later adding a more complex analytic examina- 
tion, to the end that he grasps that insight and makes it relevant to hi3 perception 
of life, evaluating it, assimilating it, rejecting it. This is reading maturely; it 
demands an attitude toward life and literature that must be developed. It demands 
materials, old or new, to which a student can relate personally. 

But reading, and the thoughts and insights implicit there, are not ot :rn:h 
worth to an individual unless he can organize them. The thought lias been pi evoked 
by what has been written; then it con be organized by one ! s own writing. Writing 
is a way of discussing, a way of thinking; it is a means of clarifying and communi- 
cating. Thus the written program stems directly from an ultimate concern with 
meaning. It is, of course, a skill, so that it demands knowledge of language 
structure, technique, grammar, and mechanics, as well ss a sense of metaphor 
and rhythm and style. But inculcation of these skills is only a part«Al means to 
the end goals of the writing program; meaningful writing and thinking. 

There is no strictly objective measurement for an individual's progress in 
such a program, A learning climate is provided wherein the individual hopefully 
unfolds to an ever increasing awareness of the subject as a whole--and specifically 
to an awareness of how language, in its many manifestations, contributes to his 
understanding of himself, of his relationship to others, of society, and of the cosmos. 
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HOW TO USE THIS CURRICULUM GUIDE 
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Teachers come to a curriculum guide with different expectations* Some 
expect to find an exact description of what someone wants them to do at their 
grade level. Some expect to find out how the program at one grade differs from 
that at the next grade. Some expect to find cut what has been "covered" in 
earlier grades. And some merely want a quick and general overview of the whole 
pr-s gram. 

This curriculum guide will perhaps not completely satisfy any of these 
expectations, but it does bring together the community of ideas that should 
Inform the classroom efforts of the teacher of English. In the final analysis, 
"curriculum" must foe defined as "what goes on in the classroom" } this document 
is merely a guide *or the making of the curriculum, which is written day by day 
in the scores of classrooms across North Haven, 

The typical written "curriculum" in past years suffered from an ailment 
we might call "multi tudinousnesa" : the title for any grade level could very 
well have been "143 Things to Do with Students During the Year." What this 
guide attempts to do is to give some unity and direction to the many things 
English teachers do with their students. No curriculum should spell out ex- 
actly what is to be done in the English classroom; but it should define terms, 
suggest activities, clarify assumptions and attitudes, and state objectives. 

And it should leave teachers with the freedom — and the responsibility — to 
generate their own activities and put together a program especially suited to 
their own students. 

Accordingly, this guide differs from the typical subject-matter g.;ide by 
rejecting the notion of "coverage"! that is, in general it does not assume 
that there are certain skills, books, activities, which must be "covered" in 
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specific grades. The objectives listed in painstaking detail are objectives 
for grades* The activities listed for meeting these objectives at each 
grade are only sugges tions , and are included as much to clarify the objectives 
as to provide hints to the teacher for lesson plans; forth ermore , suggestions 
listed for one grade could easily be adapted for another grade, Tne suggested 
activi ties are no t an all -in clusiv e li.3_t of wha t f $ to be covered in th at grade* 

A quick glance at the guide reveals a surprising amount of emphasis given 
to defining the field of English and discussing assumptions and objectives, 
without reference to grade level. The obvious conclusion is that these matters 
are of great importance , to the teacher who will miss the comfort of having a 
guide 3pell out exactly '.hat to do in the classroom, as well as to the teacher 
who prizes freedom to do as she wishes in the classroom. Uruicr a tanking these 
broad matters of definition, assumptions, and objectives can help the teacher 
throw off the bounds of time-worn traditions: the tradition that English - 
graii^uer, for instance, or the traditional inability of English scholars to 
agree on just what English i_s. This guide is rather definite about what 
English is, and it attempts to clarify attitudes and objectives that depart 
from tradition. 

The first task of the teacher seeking to use this guide, then, ie to read 
the introductory material thoroughly, perhaps more than once, and discuss it 
with the supervisor and other teachera, so that it becomes almost ''second 
nature." Although the guide allows a distinct measure of freedom in the English 
classroom, a teacher who is well grounded in these basic concerns will be more 
likely to plan classroom activities that make sense to students who pass from 



grade to grade in the North Haven system. 
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The second task ox the teacher using this guide is to bt come familiar 
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with the objectives* and, after understanding them thoioughly, plan the 
activities which are most appropriate for the students in her room* The 
teacher's professional assessment of her students' individual differences 
is most necessary at this point* This guide assumes that "meeting individual 
differences 11 means choosing those activities which meet each student at his 
level of development; regardless of which grade he is actually in r Spfice 
has been left in the "suggested activities" sections fox' teachers to write 
in their own suggestions , 

The final task is to work toward the goal of an "open-ended 11 of 
"genera tive " curriculum-, The "closed" curriculum prescribes and lists the 
requirements, assuming that once a student has met the requirements, he 
ha: j served his tern for the subject and may thereafter close his mind to it* 
This guide, on the other hand, assumes that what is done in the classroom 
should involve the student in a study that is relevant and inherently interests 
ing to him, should open his mind, and should help him to generate new and 
unforeseen insights into the language he has been speaking for so longr. 

Teachers must work to open lines of communication with colleagues, so that 
they all may share each other's thinking as well as each other's most creative 
lesson plans* There are relatively few suggestions for activities in this 
guide, when one considers all the creative ideas carried out in the classrooms 
of North Haven* When teiclievs are able to leeru from other teachers, the 
curriculum--wha t goes on in the classroom — is continuously s treng thened* 
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After 13 years of sti dLy of English, a student should: Be able to w rite and 
speak in such a way that for his re a ders and listeners the r, mechanics M do 
not d etr act from the sense . 

As the student develops his ability to write and speak effectively, 

he should continuously develop his facility with the conventions of 

uechanics underlying composition, so that the mechanics — the punctuation, 

spelling, and so on--do not impede the process of composition or hinder 

the sense of what he is saying. He must be aware that his audience 

requires him to employ his knowledge of the structure of the language 

f.nd choose the appropriate level of usage. 

Be al )le to use the l a sic processes of thought necessary to carry out a 

sustained piece of composition f such that he is able to mee_t^with /justified 

t 

* * conf Ldence future si tuations requir Lng more complex kinds of thought* 

Generalization, The student must be taught the process of generalization: 
th. is, how to evolve a single concept (general statement) from a group 
of specific deteils, and- conversely, how to deduce specific details from 
a general statement. He must be taught to distinguish betw«?en general 
statements and specific details. In the early grades, the 3tudent can 
find one word wt ich describes the common characteristics among several 
separate objects. The middle-grade student can formulate a number of 
specific details which M add up to" a generalization, or can add up a 
rumber of specific details to make one sentence. In the upper grades, 
the student can express in one sentence what a number of paragraphs add 
up to, and can narrow down general statements so that they can cover only 

* the details given. 
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Specificity* The student must be taught the importance of being specific, 
both in choice of details and in choice of words. He must learn to cbeerve 
closely and describe what he observes. In the ear 1 y grades he must be 
asked to describe objects and scenes that are before his eyes. In the 
later grades, if he is writing about literature, he must look carefully 
at all the evidence and choose tae details from what is really there* 

If he is writing a paper not based on literature, he must draw his 
supporting details from actual events and observation of real things. 

Order . The student must be taught that an order (other than ’’adding 
up M ) m'ist be imposed on his arrangements of words, phrases, sentences, 
and paragraphs. He must discover the various methods of achieving 
order; for example, space, time, least or most, statement and examples, 
what it is and isn’t, cause and effect, etc. 

Metaphor* The student must be made aware of, and encouraged to use, 
metaphor, i.e., seeing two apparently dissimilar things as being ajome- 
how alike. For himself, the teacher should make a distinction between 
metaphor, just defined, and a metaphor, which is a rather elementary 
example of che whole process of metaphor involving the comparison of 
two things without using lik e or as.. In the early grades the student 
can make up simple similes (comparisons using like or as) , in which 
he tells how a given physical object is like another. In the later 
grades he should write more complicated similes defining something 

abstract in terms of something concrete (Eg., Caution is like ). 

He should also write metaphors (Eg., Happiness is ). And 

finally he should write extended metaphors and analogies. At all 

o 
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levels he should be encouraged to be original and to avoid cliches. 



Be aware that language has a life and vitality of its own, rather apart 
front (though related to) the "reality" it is supposed to represent. 

The student must recognize that a work of literature or a student 
composition signifies a serious intent on the part of the author 
through which he cr ates hi3 own unique reality. The student must 
be aware chat words are part of the author's system of language and 
that they acquire meaning through that system. The student must 
recognize that to understand the reality created by the author, he 
must be able to focus his attention on the internal structure of the 
work (the action of the plot, the import of the setting, the relation- 
ship of the characters, the coherent fabric of the work, and the purpose 
of the author) so tliat he can respond to the reality created through a 
system of language which is both literal and abstract. 

Be aware of how literature speaks t o those concerns common to all humane , 
and how it is thereby re l evant to him in his search for the meaning of 
his humannesp. 

Through the literary experience the student comes to understand that 
literature, which includes dramatic productions on film, television, and the 
state, has something to say to every human being. He develops the kind of 
sensitivity which enables him to translate the "real i ty" of a specific work 
into his own experience, thereby enlarging and in some way enhancing his 
rwn particular ken. The student continuously develops his awareness that 
the literary experience, although uniquely personal, has a broader sign- 
ificance, one which is both specific and complex, encompassing the totality 
of the world in which he lives. Because literature speaks to man about the 
condition of man, it should delight and illuminate the student through 

o 

lie life, enhancing his emotional and intellectual developmen t . 




THE FIELD OF ENGLISH IN OUTLINE 



The teacher of English is first and foremost a teacher of language* All 
activities in the classroom that fall under the heading of "English" derive 
in some vav from this single concern. 

The following outline of the field of English is an attempt to draw the 
boundaries for a subject matter area that is admittedly difficult to define* 

It is not meant to specify the way the subject should be taught or the way 
the field of fkiglish should look to the student who has completed 13 years 
of study of it. Rather it is a conceptual outline to help the teacher see 
the field as a whole and the parts of the whole. It does suggest that in 
spite of the varied activities carried out under the heading of English, 

English is in fact an integrated d scipline. In actual practice, th& teacher 
ynA 1 find there is - and should b e - considerable overlap of one section a nd 
ano ther . Only occasionally will a teacher teach "Language as System" divorced 
from "Language in Action", and even then, the teacher will subsequently make 
appropriate connections. 

I. Language as a System 
A* Grammar 

II. Language in Action (Rhetoric) 

A. Compos i ti on 

1. Preparations observation, thought, organization 

2. Mechanics! punctuation, capitalization, proofreading, 

editing, penmanship, paper format, spelling, etc* 
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B. Word Study 

1. Vocabulary-building, synonyms, meanings etc® 

2® History of the language 
3® Spelling (structural analysis) 

C. Usage 

1* Appropriateness-levels of usage , dialects 
2* Effectiveness 

D. Language of Everyday Situations (Semantics) 

XXI. Literature as a System 

A. Genre: short stories, novels, poems, plays, biographies, 

B* Narrative patterns: irony, tragedy, comedy and romance 

IV* Literature in Action 

A, Reading and reacting to selections from all genres and 
patterns 
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THE *IELD OF ENGLISH IN DETAIL 
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Language as a System 

This guide makes a sharp distinction between grammar and usage * Grammar 
deals with the structure of the language, the parts of the language^ and the 
"rules" that regularly underlie the putting together of parts to form sentences » 
It is the grammar of the language that* say, a native Frenchman studies when 
he studies English* The speaker of English "knows" hie grammar intuitively 
by the time he is 8* even though he cannot talk about it or cal. 7 the parts 
by their appropriate names <> 

Usage , on the other hand, deals with the appropriateness or the inappro- 
priateness of specific grammatical forms* Do we say "It is I" or 'It is me?" 
What about "ain ! t?" These are in the province of usage* 

Often grammar and usage, as defined above * can be taught together; but 
they dc not necessarily have to be* Usage can be taught to children who have 
little or no understanding of grammar. Teachers have traditionally felt the 
importance of making students aware of the grammar of the language - that is, 
those patterns and operations all native speakers follow when putting words 
together to form sentences* Knowing the system thoroughly is perhaps not so 
important as it seemed to be in past years; yet some exposure to the English 
grammatical system a till has its place in the Diglish classroom, both for its 
own sake, and for its application to other areas of English activity* 

Recent advances in language study suggest that the prevailing concept of 
grammar - parts of speech, diagramming, moralistic prescriptions about what 
on? can and can't say - needs drastic revison* The state of knowledge about 
grammar has not advanced to the point where we can say with certainty what 
kind of grammar shouid be taught, but it is not the kind of grammar in the 
lyman's mind* Three basic types of grammar commend thcmselvesJ 



the traditional Latin-based grammar, structural grammar, and the newer 
transfcnna tional-generative grammar** All have something to offer* Our 
position now is that teachers must, in the spirit of honest inquiry* 
experiment wi th these grammars and others, to find out which one, or which 
combination of grammars, is most useful* One day we perhaps can write a 
new chapter and institute a single grammatical system for study in the 
North Haven schools* 

Whatever the grammar, teachers should, at least in their own thinking, 
separate grammar and usage* Again* grammar is concerned with the way language 
_is_ a not with the way someone thinks it should be* It looks at what every 
native speaker does, with the purpose of seeing what operations he follows 
to put words into sentences* To carry out this purpose he must learn the 
nacres of certain parts and certain operations; howevei , the grammatical 
learning of students has in ihe past seldom gone beyond the stage of naming 
parts* 

Teachers in the early grades should not be deceived into thinking that 
their job is to "teach the terms" so that at some later stage students will 
be able to use them for some worthwhile purpose* Terms should be introduced 
when appropriate, particularly after the concept represented by the term has 
been consider?d thoroughly in class* But at no time should the J arning of 
terms become an end in itself* 

There ace two legitimate purposes for the teaching of gi "mmar* One is 
i ts utilitarian value, as an aid to explaining usage distinctions and to 
improving writing* Research reveals no evidence that a knowledge of tradi- 
tional grammar helps a student to write better. Yet most teachers can 
demonstrate some ways to use grammatical knowledge to aid in very specific 
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writing problems . The new grammars seem to promise more "carry over*" and 
we need to experiment with such possibili tiesr 

But the utilitarian value of grammar is by itself not enough to justify 
its inclusion in the curriculum 0 The study of grammar may be of value for 
its own sake* Since language is a uniquely human activity end common to 
all humans* it is reasonable that we should know as much as we can about 
the way it works. And the relationships and patterns revealed by grammar 
are a part of "the way it works". 



Language in Action 

This important section points to the need for studying the actual 
operation of language in a broad range of specific situations* from every- 
day oral situations to the writing of composi tions » It even includes the 
study of vocabulary and spellings which may initially consider words in 
isolation but subsequently in "action" situations. It will obviously overlap 
with the "Literature" action, since a major part of literature study is the 
examination of the language an author chooses for his particular situation. 
The study of usage is included under this heading since usage depends on 
the situation* what is appropriate usage in one situation may not be appro- 
priate in ano ther<. 

Underlying this section is the assumption that lan/niage is an ever- 
fascinating* wondrous humau activity which* in its elusiveness 9 its change- 
ability* its limitless possibi li ties$ should be a source of curiosity and 
delight for students of any age. Moreover* any kind of language situation 
that exists in real life may be the object of study in the classroom ~ not 
just the artificial situations that seem to exist in many language *• arts 
texts. Jokes* TV commercials* social greotirgs* punsj riddles* parenUchtld 
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conversations, teachers' report card omtuents - the list is endless - are real- 
life language situations which ought to be scrutinized* wondered at f picked 
apart in the fliglish classroom* The object is a kind of "quizzicnli ty " 
toward language f a curiosity about how it works (why, for instance, do jokes 
often come in 3 's - the American, the Englishman , and the Italian?), an 
understanding of the assumptions underlying people's questions and statements* 
an awareness of the distinction between language and the reality it attempts 
to describe.* 

Perhaps the teacher's job in this connection is to raise questions 
rather than answer them; similarly, the student's attempt to answer them 
ir more valuable than the answers he derives* 

The composition program lies at the heart of the study of "language 
in action*" All composition begins with the student's ideas* and through 
the process of composition a student should learn: 

To order experiences, to crystallize thinking about these experiences 
To express personality, feelings, fancies 
To communicate with others* 

The importance of the first of these three objectives cannot be stressed 
enough* We are sometimes faced with the question, why place so much emphasis 
on composition, when the student will after graduation do very little of 
what we call written or oral composition* The justification is that the 
effort of putting a thought into words is the best way for a student to dis- 
cover what lie wants to say, that a thought is clarified or even forme d by 
the act of writing* Asking a student to do oral or written composition, 
then, should help him to make sense of the world around him, to identify 
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his relationship to th-*;, *oild. No higher purpose can be ascribed to the 
teaching of composition-, 
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To achieve the ordering of his experiences the student must increase 
his capacity for accurately observing the world around him® He must be able 
to record his reactions, understand his cxpei Lane as s ami base his conclusions 
upon his observations « It is vital that the student learn to select, interpret* 
and order information and ideas so that he can crystallize hi s thinking about 
his experiences 0 

Thus* what goes on in the student 1 s mind before and while he does oral 
and written composition is fully as important as the finished product* But 
this does not deny the importance of improving the student’s ability to 
communicate his ideas and experiences. For one thing* he cairn: t be sure that 
he valors taiuls his own thoughts until he has successfully communicated them 
to others® Ami of course he looks to his instruction in English to provide 
him with the composition skills to communicate in the many academic and social 
situations encountered in life* He needs to develop* through a wide variety 
of experiences, the sensitivity necessary for variety and precision in choosing 
words* and the ability to convey his intended emphasis by a conscious purposeful 
choosing of words® He must fur ther develop the sensitivity necessary for recog- 
nizing that there is an Inherent relationship between content and structure and 
must he able to discover the structure inherent in the ideas he wishes to express* 

In order to communicate his ideas to others in a lucid* orderly manner* 
the student raus t choose topics for composition which grow out of his personal 
observations, experience, and convictions* He should be encouraged to focus 
on a central idea which is a formulation of his personal judgment arrived at 
through a process of critical (Junking. The sludent is encouraged to support 
his central idea through illustration* documented on, and specific detail in 
order to achieve coherence. 
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The mechanics of writing — the punctuation, spelling, appropriate 
usage, and the like poses a particular problem to the teacher. If compo- 
sition is to provide the student with the opportunity to clarify his own 
thoughts, too great a concern with mechanics or correct fonn can easily 
become a serious obstacle. All too easily, the teacher can unintentionally 
insinuate in the student's mind the notion that '"it’s not what you say,, it's 
how you punctuate it that counts. fr Every child has his own Thoughts, his own 
things to say; the teacher's job is to encourage him by word and deed to ex- 
press them without undue fear of reprisal by red pencil. At the same time, 
we still feel that the student should be taught to write in such a way that 
ultimately his writing is, as far as possible, free of mechanical errors. 
Obviously the teacher must achieve that delicate balance between emphasis on 
"coi. ten t ,T and "form". There is no prescribed way of accomplishing this feat; 
but it is each teacher's responsibility to work out hie own method ar,d avoid 
the pitfalls of overemphasis. 

It perhaps goes without 3aying that the English teacher has a responsi- 
bility to help students enrich their vocabulary. But experienced teachers 
have discovered that the best way to do it is to create an interest in words 
for their own sake. Playing with words, seeing how words affect contexts, 
taking words apart and putting them together, looking at the shape of words: 
all these techniques and many others help create the kind of atmosphere where 
students will increase their own vocabulary, will become more concerned with 
their spelling. 

The teaching of usage entails one of the most significai.t charges of 
teachers 1 attitudes. In spite of the solid tradition most of us were brought 
up in, we can no longer consider ourselves as guardians of the purity of 
language, as judge and jury commissioned to "hold the line” against the 
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